





THE STRANGER. 


“ Therefore as a STRANGER; bid it welcome.” 
HAMLET. 
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FOR THE STRANGER. 


THE THEATRE. 
[ Continued. } 

Ir has been remarked by the cynical Doctor Jénnsow, (than 
whom no man was ever more willing to find fault) that to-be en- 
tertained for two hours in a theatre, it is only necessary ¢o go there 
with an intention to be pleased. With some limitations. perhaps, 
the same observation may be applied to every species of amuse- 
ment in which we mix. We believe every descendant of the 
“ Sensative” family, who writhes under a false cadence or emits a 
groan whenever an actor happens to lose his cue, is more truly 
an object of commiseration, than he who has lost the senses of 
sight and hearing altogether. It is however, the happy lot of but 
few men to possess a mind like that of Zanga, which can 

Turn all occurrence to its own advantage, 
And make e’en comfort of calamity, 


and the most socra‘ick indifference will at times be disturbed; 
when, as the mind is just willing to realize the fabled story, and il- 
lusive fancy begins to paint the scenic woe; some unnatural 
grimaces of the actor, some awkward mistakes of the actress ; or 
the stammering manner, and half remembered dialogue of both, 
drive away all recollection, but of the miseries of attending a bad 
performance. Much however, depends at all times upon a wil- 
lingness to be pleased, and we may add, something upon the wish 
to be instructed; notwithstanding the splenetick notions of those 
who believe it downrizht heresy to hint that instruction in any 
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event can be derived from whatever has connection with a theatre. 
Few whoattempt to make the world believe that all knowledge is 
circumscribed within the compass from which they have derived 
theirs, are very successful in winning converts. 

The exhibitions at the theatre in this city, during the present 
season, if we may form an opinion from the support this establish- 
ment has uniformly received, have been witnessed with very 
considerable interest. The company contains professional 
talents, which in our humble estimation would receive the ap- 
plause of a much more refined, and discriminating audience. 
Perhaps we may be inclined to rate the talents which we dg discoy- 
er higher by the contrast which appears in the same company. 
We would not however be understood to complain of the inequal- 
ity of talents as an evil, which we are not to expect. It is true 
that in forming a company different grades, and a variety of talent 
among the company is requisite. When confined toa particular 
line of character, an actor may be extremely useful, but when re- 
moved to a higher, the audience will be unable to derive any grat- 
ification ;or himself any reputation. The truth of this remark has 
been so often verified in the casts of the present season as not to 
require us to particularize. 

ki is with the greatest satisfaction that we feel ourselves justifi- 
ed in reiterating the encomiumis that have been bestowed on some 
of the theatrical corps. ' 

Among the performers, Mrs. Young unquestionably has re- 
ceived and deserved more applause than any other. This lady, 
who unites in herself some of the rare qualifications of each of 
the most celebrated actresses, is the more to be admired, because 
she has been her own instructor. Possessing a judgment capable 
of selecting whatever model of acting that followed the path of 
nature, and of determining for herself the true meaning and spir- 
it of her author where she had not the advantage of the opinions 
of others; her success has been as great as her perseverance and 
industry is laudable. To this, being united a ypice and person, 
peculiarly attractiye, while she displays a sensibility which appears 
as if she was doubtful of her own powers; the audience become 
énamoured by 


“ The nameless charms unmarked by her alone.” 
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Her very faults are applauded or overlooked. We acknowledge 
that we should have more hesitancy in expressing our opinion of the 
talents of this actress, was it not strengthened by the opinion of 
those who have witnessed the performances of the most celebra- 
ted actresses of the present day in Europe dnd Amer‘ca. If there 
be any particular fault observable in the line of Mrs. Young’s 
acting, it is her too frequeut attempts at the pathetic, where she 
is apt to degenerate into a whining Manner, exceedingly unpleas- 
ant. A blemish easily removed, and which no doubt a little at- 
tention will effect. 

The public are certainly under very considerable obligations to 
the manager for bringing forward some very excellent plays this 
season, and particularly for his exertions in pfocuring the splen- 
did and expensive scenery and decorations used in the “ Forty 
Thieves.” 

As we have before expressed our belief, and as has been al- 
ready verified, every attempt of the manager to make the Thea= 
tre what it should be, will be duly estimated and rewarded by the 
liberal spirit of the public. 


(Tobe continued.) 


—_—_—_— 


TRUTH.——AN INDIAN TALE. 
“ Truth lies in a well.” 


As a fakir was taking his walk in a retired spot, the earth 
seemed to resound beneath his footstep. He stopped. “ This 
place is hollow,” he said to himself, “ and perhaps incloses a 
treasure : what a happy man would it make me, should I be lucky 
enough to find it!” 

The fakir began removing the ground, and soon observed a sort 
of vault; but after undergoing so much fatigue, he was greatly 
mortified at discovering nothing but the mouth of a wed/, which 
had apparently remained there for several ages. 

Whilst he was surveying it with an air of disappointment, a 
female form, dripping with wet, shivering with cold, and quite 
haked, suddenly rose up ; and being excessively beautiful the fa- 
kir contemplated the figure with so much delight, that he never 
once thought of covering her with his cloak. 

“ O thou who surpassest in beauty the daughters of Brahma,” 
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said he, “ tell me who thou art, and wherefore thou bathest in a 
well ?”—“ Tam TRuTu,” she replied. The fakir instantly grew 
pa’e, and fejl on his knees—as if a fakir and truth could not pos- 
sibly exist tegether. 

The virgin being thus at liberty, advanced peaceably towards 
the city. A woman walking naked 1s not so great a singularity 
in India as in other climates léss favoured by the sun. There 
passed by her poets, sultanag and eunuchs. 

« Ah,” said the poets, on beholding her, “ how thin she is !”— 
«“ How indiscreet she is!” cried the sultanas. “ How sad she 
appears !” ejaculated the eunuchs. None of them seemed to 
care about her. 

A voluptuous courtier happened also to pass her. He per- 
ceived that she had a white skin, and had her placed in his palan- 
quin. 

Scarcely was she seated, when the mistress of the emperour 
appeared, riding on a dromedary, by order of her physicians. 
* How odd it is,” cried 7ruth, “ that the favourite sultana should 
have a crooked nose !” 

The courtier trembled at this exclamation, and gave himself up 
for lost; for there was a law forbiding any one from speaking 
wellor ill of the favourite’s nose. He cast Zruth into the middle 
of the highway, saying, “ What a fool have I been to trouble my- 
self with this babbler !” 

She arrived at the gates of the city, and observing a person of 
an inferiour order, enquired of him where she might find an asylum 
for the night. The man conducted her to his home, not doubting 
but this acquaintance would make his fortune. 

The host with whom Truth had taken up her lodging, got his 
living by writing a gazette ; where, each morning, every person in 
office read his own panegyrick. Whenever, therefore, he went to 
the court, the slaves had orders to fill his pockets with the best 
remains of the kitchen. 

The presence of our traveller very much deranged the affairs 
of this poor man. He had scarcely time to prepare his gazette. 
Truth saw him at werk without saying a word, and when he had 
finished, erased every thing that he had written. The publica- 
tion was two days behind hand. 
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The vizir, angry at this delay, called for the writer, and after giv- 
ing him fifty stripes, permitted him to speak in his own justifica- 
tion. He did'so with eloquence and propriety ; so much the worse 
for the gazetteer, for the vizir dismissed him with a hundred more 
bastinadoes. 

This last punishment appeared singular to those who knew 
not how very just the vizir meant to be. He did this, because 
he wanted the time which the punishment occupied, secretly to 
remove 7'ruth from the gazetteer’s house. Had he thought nine- 
ty-nine blows would have been sufficient for his purpose, he had 
too great a regard for his fellow-creatures, to have suffered one 
more to have been inflicted. . 

When the vizir had gotten sole possession of Truth, he hoped 
to make advantage of her against his enemies ; but it being an- 
nounced that the emperour was coming that very day to visit his 
palace, and dreading above all lest he should see Aer, he ordered 
that, for the public good, she should be put to death. 

Immediately four emirs placed her gently between silk cusi’- 
ions, embroidered and perfumed, and smothered her with every 
possible precaution. They afterwards threw the dead body into 
the most unfrequented spot in the garden. 

The men in power imagined that Truth was dead, because she 
had been smothered some time: but this was not the case—the 
open air revived her, and she availed herself of the darkness of 
the night to leave the garden. 

She took shelter in a vast library, where the Brahmins had 
stowed up the learning and wisdom of mankind for five thousand 
years. The night being cold, she lit a fire with some straggling 
leaves; but there was so much inflammable matter in the place, 
that Zruth had but just time to make her escape with a few small 
volumes. 

The library was burnt, and the librarians too, The Emperour 
came to look at the conflagration, and said, witha satirical smile, 
It is pleasant enough to see a library in flames.” His satis- 
faction was the more sincere, since there had always been in India 
a secret hostility between books and emperours. 

The vizir hastened to outlaw his victim, who had thus effected 
her escape. In the morning the proclamation for that purpose 
was affixed to the publick buildings. This dispatch need not be 
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deemed surprising, for in every chancery in the universe, there 
are always forms of proscription in readiness against poor Truth. 

At day-break the unfortunate fugitive found herself beyond the 
walls of the city, near a neat little house, which was surrounded 
by a small gardea ; it was the residence of the sage Pilpay*. She 
entered it without apprehension, declared who she was, and de- 
manded an asylum, 

“ This frankness pleases me,” said the sage, in reply, “ but it 
makes me tremble for you. If you should be recognized, nothing 
can save you ; follow me.” They ascended a large gallery, which 
formed the upper story of the house. 

Here were arranged in order the skins of all animals, the rind 
of every tree, the coverings of all sorts of beings. It might be 
seen at once that it was the repository of a fabulist. Pilpay hav- 
ing shewn it to Zru¢h, thus addressed her. 

“ Since you can neither hide yourself, nor be silent, you had 
better assume a disguise. I can make you enter, at will, into all 
the figures you see here, which shall thereupon be instantly ani- 
mated. You shall .speak under these new forms, and you shall, 
without danger, reproach even the vizir himself with his 
crimes,” 

Truth accepted the proposal, and was not ungrateful. The 
genius of her deliverer, inspired by her, illuminated all Hindos- 
tan. The vizir was deposed, and Pilpay appointed in his room. 
He arrived to an extreme age, surrounded by the blessings of the 
people ; for Asia has no balm so powerful to prolong life, as the 
habit of doing good. 

An instance of such high fortune gave birth to a crowd of imi- 
tators, and the ambitious wished to share with philosophers the 
labours of Pilpay;but 7Zruth, who penetrated their views, contin- 
ued to conceal herself in the works of the wise, and resigned the 
rest tothe phrenzy of their imaginations. 

The inventors of fables found themselves thus divided into two 
yery different classes, of whom one wished to instruct with gen- 
tleness, and the other to prevail at any rate. It will be rendering 





* Pilpay or Badpay, an Indian philosopher and fabulist, became minister 
to Dabschelim, and was in high reputation in the East, 
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agreat service to mankind, toteach them by what traits they may 
distinguish them. - 

The latter assemble the multitude, and cry out to them from an 
elevated place, “ Slaves of Brahma, believe or perish; for what 
we are about to deliverto you isthe Zrurh.” Then they relate to 
them extravagant fables, which render the auditors either impos- 
tors or madmen. 

The former, with a mild voice, and affable countenance, invite 
the traveller to stop, saying to him; “ Friend, if thou art alive to 
mirth, laugh a moment with us. What we are going to relate to 
you is only a fable :” but the gay narrative conveys wholesome 
truth to the mind, and he who listens becomes better, while he is 
amused, 


THE MELANGE....Wo. 9. 


“ Idle hours not idly spent.” 


OVERTHROW OF THE CATHOLICK WORSHIP IN FRANCE, 
BY MERCIER. 


The processions of the Holy Sacrament at the Fete Dieu were 
celebrated with the usual pomp, and the host had been escorted 
by the mandataries of the nation. Nothing announced so sudden 
a destruction. The people in general seemed attach d to the 
ceremonies of catholickism; but there are bodies struck with 
lightning, who seem sti!l to preserve their life and organization, 
but touch them, and they crumble into dust. 

The people had the appearance of believing in the mass, in 
transubstantiation, and in the most received dogmas of the catho- 
lick faith ; but the people did not believe in them at all. Ali the 
sarcasms of Voltaire against the priests, all the pleasantries of the 
author of the Pucelle, had reached them. The conduct of the 
bishops, who were before their eyes, the morals of the ecclesias- 
tieks, the riches of the clergy, that species of fatted calf which 
had been sought after a long time to be killed, the liberty given to 
thinking and writing, every thing had brought to a terma worship 
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which bore a character of idolatry, reprobated by reason and 
which was supported only by its external splendour. 

There was only a single step to take to lay the revolutionary 
axe to the root of alters loaded with gold and silver; had .they 
been naked, they would have escaped the destroying hand. 

It is not their overthrow which ought to astonish, but it is hev- 
ing seen them fall in one day, with all the circumstances of the 
most profound contempt or hatred. The progress of irreligion 
was extremely rapid amongst the vulgar, who armed themselves 
at once with hammers and levers to break the sacred images be- 
fore which six months back they bent the knee. They were easi- 
ly persuaded that it was a useful thing to transform the temples 
into magazines, golden cups and crosses into money, the iron 
grates into bullets, and the copper cherubim into cannon. The 
mob thought, that after the decree of national sovereignty, the 
right of doing every thing, of commanding every thing, and of 
not obeying, was fully devolved to them alone. 

Amidst the celebration of divine service, they heard with joy 
the noise of the smiths’ hammers, who were unfastening and lev- 
elling the balustrades of the chapels. 

Sculptors, hired for the purpose, were laborious in effacing 
with the chisel, on every epitaph, the titles of noble families. 
They resolved that the archives of filial picty, that remembrances 
consecrated by the regrets of friendship, should no longer attract 
the attention of feeling minds; monuments and tombs were at- 
tacked; and greedy master n. .ons presented themselves in 
crowds to execute the plan of the committees of demolition. 

Contracts were made to unnich all the saints, to dislodge all the 
virgins, to efface coats of arms from every tomb; dangerous 
scaffoldings were suspended to go and scratch out from lofty roofs 
figures of popes, whom for hundreds of years past spiders had hid 
“under the black mantie of their hereditary webs. Angels and 
archangels were mutilated; St. Theresa lost her nose, the child 
Jesus had no head, St. Paul was without arms, Christ’s had fallen 
flat on the ground, felled by sabres, the pike and lances; laughter 
gnd the spirit of madness presided over this unforeseen war a- 
gainst whatcyer had hitherto been held most sacred and inviolable 
in the arts. 
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They did not proceed to this destruction with the fury of fanat- 
icism, but with derision, with an irony, a saturnalian kind of gaie- 
ty, well fitted to astonish the observer. 

The caverns, where death assembled his peaceful victims, were 
visited. A revolutionary commissary, with a torch in his hand, 
pryed curiously among the ashes, to find marks of feudality on the 
worn-out impress of gold and silver plates. 

Spouses, who were inseparable during their lives, and who 
seemed to be united after their deaths, were scattered through the 
vaults. Epitaphs, preservative of the remembrance of the 
splendid actions of our most famous warriours, and of so many 
illustrious personages, were carried off because they were found 
in a temple, and thrown, with the wrecks of altars, into a depot, 
as shapeless stones from a quarry. ; 

Joiners, smiths, goldsmiths, brokers, milliners, even came to 
bid for those confiscated objects, proceeding from churches or the 
priest’s wardrobes, and you might have seen in old clothes shops, 
the sacerdotal garments hanging by the side of pantaloons ; furni- 
ture-brokers exposed to sale crucifixes and ert close- 
stools and altar-pieces. 

Some days before the preliminary of this rich inventory, the 
priests in secular habits celebrated mass with glass vases and tin 
egg-cups. 

The magnificent gilt palisadoes of the metropolitan, the beauti- 
ful wainscotting of the choir of the Chartreux, were broken up 
and sold; the rich canopy of the master-altar of the church of the 
Invalids was thrown down, and trodden under foot in the dust. 

How many shrines, heretofore sparkling with the fire of rubies, 
have disappeared, broken into piece-meal, and we may guess 
by whom !—all those precious stones circulate in the hands of the 
foreign trader. 

We have seer shining on the fingers of those presidents of rev- 
olutionary committees, the emeralds which decorated the suns 
used inthe mass; some of them had velvet breeches cut out of 
the pulpit cloths ; and several, who for the first time wore shirts 
had them made of the surplices of the choristers. 

All the plate of the eighty-three departments, and that of Bra- 
bant, was ingulphed in the melting furnaces of the mint; and we 
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have effectively eaten the bon Dieu and the silver saints in coin, 
for with this money wheat is purchased. 

These dilapidations were soon after followed by extravagant 
fetes of which the first example was given by Paris to the depart- 
ments. The actors who figured in them were yet intoxicated 
with the fumes of the brandy which they had drunk out of the 
sacramental cups, after having eat makerel on the patin, astride 
on asses, whose hind parts were covered with priests’ robes; they 
guided them with the pastoral staffs, and held clasped with the 
same hand, burettes and the holy sacrament. They stopped at the 
doors of cabarets, where they held out the sacred cups, and the 
vintners, with the bottle in their hands, filled them three times. 

The asses were followed by mules, bending under the weight of 
crosses, candlesticks, incense pots, and vases for holy water; they 
reminded us of the equipages of the priests of Cybele, whose 
panniers, filled with the instruments of their worship, served at 
once for a magazine, a sacristy, and temple. 

It was with this equipage that those profaners marched to the 
national convention, into which they entered, grotesquely covered 
with sacerdotal ornaments ; they harangued, and were harangued 
in return, whilst those scandalous processions were welcomed 
with the most noisy acclamations. 

In the mean time they burnt in the courts all the saints and cru- 
cifixes of wood; the flames of the pile ascended to the second 
story of the houses, and every one opened his windows to throw 
into the fire the books which had been condemned by Jacobinism. 

At the sight of these new orgies the misled multitude ran in 
crowds, proud of having {shook off the yoke of religion; they 
raised shouts of laughter, threw out the most indecent and clam- 
orous invectives, and carried to the pile the confessional boxes 
from which they had now freed themselves. The prostitute 
pointed out to her paramour, with a wanton air, the picture of the 
chaste Susanna half burnt; and that of the Holy Supper formed 
for a long time a sign to a cobler’s shop. 

Chaumette, the atheist, triumphing at the success of those pro- 
fanations, imagined that he had expelled the deity from the uni- 
verse. He pushed to every kind of extravagance the atrocious 
conceptions of impiety; and jnstituted the fetes of reason. 

It was then that the priests of Paris and the departments, terri- 
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fied at the roarings of the ferocious beasts of the commune, sent 
their letters of priesthood to the convention; and became apos- 
tates, to avoid punishment and death. 

Gobet, archbishop of Paris, went to confess at the bar, that he 
had never been any thing but an imposter and a quack ; and that 
he despised the worship of which he had been minister. A crowd 
of priests followed his example ; it was who should first unpriest 
himself. 

The 20th November, 1793, witnessed the extent of their irreli- 
gious frenzy ; an immense file of men, ranged in two lines, and co- 
vered with sacerdotal garments, led the march; they bore on 
biers the various instruments of divine worship; suns, candle- 
sticks, and plates of gold and silver. In presenting this rich of- 
fering, gaiety took possession of the troop, and they demanded as 
a reward for their zeal, and a mark of their triumph, permission 
to dance at the same moment the Carmagnole ; the national con- 
vention acquiesced in the petition; and several members leaving 
their curule chairs, took the girls, covered with the sacerdotal 
garments, by the hand, and danced the Carmagnole with them. 

The next day it was decided that the relicks of St. Genevieve 
should be burnt in the Place de Greve, to expiate the crime of 
having been instrumental in propagating errour, and boiling the 
pot of idle canons. A mountaineer, and one of the most terrible 
vociferators amongst these energumenes, named Fayan, moved 
that the proces verbal should be sent to all the sections, and to tie 
pope. This motion was carried; and the Carmagnole was on the 
point of being d.nced again. 

But in the midst of those masquerades, the dancers were giving 
solidity to the revolutionary tribunal, ordering the apotheosis of 
Marat, spurring on the murderous zeal of their proconsuls, and 
by their famous law of the sysfected, furnished means of sending 
to the scaffold, or of plunging into dungeons, whoever could not 
obtain from his revolutionary committee a certificate of civism. 





The celebrated Mr. Hen‘lerson observed, that ‘the man who had nothing 
to boast of but his illustrious encestry, was somewhat like a potatoe, the 
only good thing was under ground !” 
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The following morceau is said to have been written by Robert Burns, at 
the request of his friend Nicol, who being at.this time in ill health, desired 
the poet, in a jocular way, to make his epitaph. 


EPITAPH ON MR. WILLIAM NICOL. 


Ye maggots feed on Nicol’s brain, 
For few sic feasts you’ve gotten; 
An’ fix your claws in Nicol’s heart, 
For de’il a bit ot’s rotten. 


—_—_—— 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


FOR THE STRANGER, 


THE FAREWELL. 
Aviev ye tender visions of delight, 
Which flattering Hope’s delusive pencil drew, 
When Joy gay-dancing charm’d my youthful sight, 
And wing’d by Love, the rapid moments flew. 


And thou, too charming peerless maid, farewell, 
To whom alone my captive heart is given, 

With whom the native artless virtues dwell, 
Whose soul is spotless as the light of Heaven! 


Now, driven from thee, and torn from all ¥ love, 
1 go to wind my solitary way, — 

Yet still where’er my wandering footsteps rove, 
From thee my constant faith can never stray. 


Ah! cease ye tumults in my throbbing breast, 
And thou, too-lively, mournful memory, cease, 
Soon shal! my woes in calin quiescence rest, 
The calm quiescence of eternal peace. 


Wide o’er the tomb where rests my lowly head, 
When in its dark abode forever laid, 

The sombrous yew his branching arms shall spread, 
And moon beams glimmer through the solemn shade ! 


Say—wilt thou then by soft compassion led, 

To him who once too fondly held thee dear, 

Bend o’er his early grave thy drooping head, 

And to his memory drop a tender tear? D. 
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FOR THE STRANGER. 
A Fragment. 


Fair is the rose in op’ning gem ; 
Ere yet unfolded to the sight, ! 

It shines a blashing diadem ; 

And oft as morning gilds its stem, 
Glistens with dew drops bright. 


Yet ere its petals cluster wide, 
Would the scarce op’ning bud seem fair! 
If fancy did not wayward glide, 
And bidding all save hope subside, 
Whisper——*“ a beauty slumbers there” 


Or, when beneath the closing year, 
ts foliage dried, its fragrance gone, 
For its sad fate would start the tear! 
If fancy did not, hov’ring near, 
Whisper=—“ ’twas there a beauty shone.” 





Yes! Fancy cheers misfortune’s hour ; 
And fancy lights hope’s wildest dream : 

Tis fancy with her fairy power, 

Dispels the clouds that round us lower, 
And cheers us with her beam. 


CHATTERTON. 


SELECTED POETRY. 
SONG, 
By THOMAS CAMPBELL, ESQ, 
€Not published in any edition of his works.) 


'f xz soldier may toil on the sun-beaten plain, 
And the mariner linger afar from his home ; 
But the whisper of Hope can attemper his pain, 
And the cream of his fancy conduct him to home. 


Ah! there once was a time I delighted to weave 
Bright prospects of hope, every care to relieve ; 
But the spirit of rapture my bosom beguiled, 
And Fancy, untrue as my Emily, smiled. 
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To melt the lone hours of my absence and woe, 
I wooed the loved flute for its murmuring airs ; 
Ah! no strains, but of sad and slow melody, flow, 
To remind me of bliss; and embitter my cares. 


Yet why do I linger to pour on my mind 

Each note that could please, when my charmer was kind; 
Why repeat every hope that my bosom beguiled, 

When Fancy, untrue as my Emily, smiled. 


When Nature is hush’d to her deepest repose, 

When the moon-beams appear on each mountain to sleep,, 
Then the slave is forgetful to number his woes, 

The guilty to tremble, the wretched to weep. 


‘Why then cannot silence my quiet restore, 

Why fly my short slumbers, nor visit me more ; 
Ah! slumber could once every tumult beguile, 
And in every soft dream was my Emily’s smile. 


Return ye loved visions all powerful to please, 

Let me wake to the woes of remembrance no more ; 
Not the magick of sound ean my bosom appease, 

Ob, then, the last solace of sorrow restore. 


Let me dream of the joys I delighted to weave, 

When Hope could each frown of my fortune relieve; 
When the spirit of rapture my bosom beguiled, 

And Fancy, untrue as my Emily, smiled. ‘ 


A TALE OF HORROUR !!! 


{¥rom the original German of the poet Hum !' 


Lemona was the daughter of Hudda the brave, 
Whose throne was exalted on high ; 

His gold and his silver fill’d many a cave, 

His nobles were haughty, but each as a slave, 
Obeyed the least dart of his eye. 


Lemona was tall, and Lemona was fair, 

Her ringlets fell over her shoulder, 
Like the silver-winged’ dove was the smooth of her hair,’ 
Her ankles were taper, her elbows were bare ; 

©! it made the heart beat to behold her. 
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Lemona had huntsmen and hounds in her train, 
And of silver-shod horses a score ; 

Her palfry was grey, and of silk was his rein, 

He champ’d his gold-bit, as he pranc’d on the plain, 
And seemed proud of the burden he bore. 


Lemona was happy: for Bruno, the son 

Of a rich and a mighty great earl, 
Had sighed, and had knelt, and her heart he had won, 
As she sat on her seat by the rivers that run 

Thro’ bridges of mother of pearl. 


Quick throbbings, quick throbbings swelled thick in her breast - 
She gave aconsent with a faulter : 

The priests were assembled in surplices drest, 

Young Bruno most cheerly the damsel caressed, 
As they walked up the aisle to the altar. 


The palace was crowded, the chandeliers shone, 

The ivory tables were spread; 
The bride and the bridegroom were placed on a throne, 
Which entirely was formed of a large onyx stone, 

With a canopy over their heads. 


Now the Jaugh shakes the hall, and ruddy wine flows ; 
Who, who is not merry and gay? 

Lemona is happy, for little she knows 

Of the monster so grim that lay hushed in repose, 
Expecting his evening prey ! 


While the musick played sweet, and with trippings so light, 
Bruno danced thro’ the maze of the ball, 

Lemona retired, and her damsels in white 

Led her up to her chamber, then wished her ‘ good night,’ 
And went down again to the hall. 


The monster of blood now extended his paws, 

And from under the bed did he creep; 
With blood-clots besmseared, he now stretched out his claws, 
With blood-clots besmeared, he now opened his jaws, 

To feed on the virgin asleep. 


He seized on a vein, and he gave such a bite, 
And he gave with his fangs such a tug, 

She screamed—Bruno ran up stairs in‘a fright— 

The guests followed after—when brought to the light, 
Lord ha’ mercy ! they cried, what a Buc !!! 
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TO THE BUTTERFLY. 
BY SAMUEL ROGERS, 


Curip of thesun! pursue thy rapturous flight, 
Mingled with her thou lov’st in fields of light ; 
And, where the flowers of paradise unfold, 

Quaff fragrant nectar from their cups of gold. 
There shall thy wings, rich as an evening-sky, 
Expand and shut with silent ecstasy ! 

—Yet wert thou once a worm, a thing that crept 
On the bare earth, then wrought a tomb and slept! 
And such is man ; soon from his cell of clay 

To burst a seraph in the blaze of day! 


én 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, ending 4th May, 1814. 























































Thermometer.| Barometer. | Winds. | Weather. . 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

On the 18th of June next, the first volume of the Srrancer will be 
completed. With the 27th Number will be issued an Index and Title 
Page. The subscriber takes this opportunity of presenting his sincere 
thanks for the liberal support that he has met with from the citizens of 
Albany, and the state generally. The continuance of “ The Stranger” will 
dlepend on the patronage with which it may be honoured. In order to as- 
certain this, it is respectfully requested of such of the subscribers as may 
be desirous of discontinuing their subscription, that they will inform the 
subscriber of their intention in writing on or before the 31st of May next. 

f JOHN COOK. 
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